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This  summary  attempts  to  trace  the  highlights 
of  twelve  working  papers  prepared  for  the  study  com- 
mittees who  will  make  recommendations  for  a  master 
plan  for  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts. 
S'i:^teen  students  from  colleges  and  universities  devoted 
the  summer  to  research  and  writing  of  twelve  reports, 
one  for  each  committee. 

The  students  included  a  young  women  with  a  brand 
new  doctorate,  graduate  students  and  undergraduates. 
All  but  one  were  residents  of  Massachusetts.  Except 
for  a  few  cases  where  additional  information  seemed 
absolutely  necessary,  data  was  collected  from  library 
research--document 3  at  the  Board,  from  local  libraries, 
and  the  Educational  Research  Information  Center  (ERIC). 
The  students  were  encouraged  to  express  opinions  or  make 
judgments  based  on  their  interpretations  of  the  data. 
These  interpretations  are  found  in  the  recommendations, 
and  perhaps  more  subtly,  they  are  reflected  in  the  aspects 
of  the  topic  that  the  students  chose  to  emphasize. 

The  working  papers  have  three  purposes:   to  provide 
background  on  each  of  the  twelve  areas;   to  introduce  a 
student  point  of  view  into  the  deliberations;   and  to 
provide  a  starting  point  for  the  comr.ittee  discussions. 

The  purpose  of  this  summary  is  to  provide  members 
of  all  study  committees  with  an  overview  of  the  total 
project  which  hopefully  will  help  focus  the  twelve  parts 
so  that  they  form  a  total  master  plan* 


I 

Goals  ond  TUsslons 

In  his  working  paper,  William  M.   Craft  pro- 
posed three  basic  goals  for  public  higher  education. 
While  he  acknowledges  that  the  list  might  have  been 
longer,  some  goals  are    omitted  because  they  are  too 
general  to  be  useful--for  example,  "to  improve  the 
quality  of  higher  educat ion"--and  others  because  they 
are  thoroughly  discussed  elsewhere  including  working 
papers  for  other  study  committees.     Areas  such  as  re- 
search or  public  service  fall  into  this  category. 

The  first  mission  is  to  provide  some  form  of 
higher  education  for  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
who:    (1)  have  graduated  from  high  school  or  are  twenty- 
one;    (2)  desire  it;  and  (3)  can  profit  from  it.  Crucial 
to  the  proposal  is  the  implication  that  offerings  should 
be  varied  and  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  present 
degree  curriculums.     Second,  public  higher  education 
must  take  the  lead  in  helping  individuals  relate  to 
each  other  and  to  the  environment.     Third,  colleges 
and  universities  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  academic  disciplines  and  to  undertake 
planning  for  changes  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  Craft  argues 
that  goals  cannot  be  developed  apart  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  contemporary  uni- 
versity.    He  urges  the  Study  Committee  to  be  aware 
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of  qualities  that  must  play  a  part  in  dictating  the 
details  of  a  vision  for  public  higher  education.  The 
characteristics  that  should  be  considered  are  many  and 
diverse,  but  in  general  they  fall  into  three  broad 
areas:    (1)  roles — to  provide  graduate,  undergraduate 
and  professional  education;    (2)  f unct ions--teaching, 
research  and  public  service;  and  (3)  miscellaneous 
activities  related  to  the  institutional  nature  of  an 
academic  community.     This  involves  a  concern  for 
physical  facilities  in  both  practical  and  aesthetic 
terms,  and  more  important  a  concern  for  people--for  the 
affairs  of  students,  faculty,  administration  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  larger  community  beyond  the  campus. 

II 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  paper  for  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  deals  with  four  distinct  issues  related 
to  teaching  and  learning:  determining  factors  in  setting 
goals;   relationships  between  curriculum  and  instruction; 
needed  curricular  reforms;  and  the  need  for  planning. 

Eric  Davis,  tne  major  author  of  the  study,  sees 
curriculum  being  faced  by  pressures  from  four  segments 
of  our  society.     He  defines  them  as  the  occupat ionalist s , 
governmentalists  ,  societalists  and  intellectualist s .  As 
the  titles  imply,  each  one  has  special  needs  which  place 
particular  demands  on  the  curriculum.     With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  professional  schools,   colleges  and  uni- 
versities do  not  serve  one  segment  exclusively.  Never- 
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theless,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  that  each  one 
will  influence  the  course  of  study  in  its  own  way. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  to  discuss  in- 
struction apart  from  curriculum--and  in  fact,  Stephen 
Murphy  prepared  such  a  paper.  It  is  included  in  the 
Appendix.     But  in  the  final  analysis  the  division  is 
artificial  because  the  two  are  inseoarable.  Generally 
speaking  Wurphy  emphasizes  two  aspects  of  instruction: 
teaching  style  and  methods  and  materials.     In  both  in- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  generalize  because  situations 
alter  cases.     A  good  style  for  one  teacher,  one  course 
or  one  gro'ip  of  students  is  wrong  for  another  person, 
course  or  student  body;   and  the  same  may  be  said  for 
methods  and  materials.     To  assist  in  the  development  of 
more  effective  teaching,  however,  the  paper  recommends 
a  study  and  development  center. 

On  the  basis  of  his  examination  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  Massachusetts  system,  Davis  believes  that  major 
reform  is  needed  to  make  the  degree  programs  more 
flexible  and  more  appropriate  for  today's  world.  This 
includes  both  new  and  different  courses  and  drastic 
reductions  in  the  number  of  required  courses.  The 
criticism  was  leveled  particularly    at  the  community 
colleges  and  the  state  colleges.     According  to  the 
author,   some  progress  was  being  made  at  the  universities. 

Community  Colleges  appear  to  be  following  a  path  of 
least  resistance  in  accepting  such  a  large  proportion 

of  its  students  for  the  transfer  program.  Occupational 
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degrees  should  be  encoursged  and  programs  should  be 
designed  to  offer  studies  for  "occupational  families" 
rather  than  for  specific  jobs.     Furthermore,  associate 
degrees  should  be  offered  only  at  the  community  colleges 
and  not  at  state  colleges.     At  the  state  college  level, 
the  author  urges  major  reform  to  free  the  teacher  edu- 
cation curriculum  from  extreme  rigid! ,  and  serious 
efforts  to  expand  the  liberal  a  rts  offeringso 

In  a  final  section,  Davis  emphasizes  the  need 
for  statewide  planning  and,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
struction, he  suggests  the  creation  of  a  center  for 
the  study  of  post-secondary  school  curr i culurns ,  Such 
an  agency  would  be  expected  to  work  with  local  faculty 
committees  on  each  campus. 

Ill 

The  Quality  of  Faculty 

In  preparing  his  paper,  Norman  Lehoullier  had 
the  choice  of  covering  many  facets  of  the  faculty  issue 
briefly    or  a  few  questions  in  more  detail.     He  elected 
the  second  alternative  and  has  prepared  a  paper  dealing 
with  four  topics — elements  in  the  present  situation  in 
Massachusetts;   campus  conflict  from  the  faculty  per- 
spective;  tenure;   and  utilization  of  faculty  in  a 
statewide  system. 

In  regard  to  the  present  situation,  the  Massachusetts 
faculty  profile  appears  to  be  typical  of  other  states, 

but  a  few  trouble  spota  need  to  be  faced.     There  are  too 
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many  instructors  relative  to  the  small  number  of 

professors  and  associate  professors.     A  large  number 

of  tenured  faculty  appear  to  represent  age  rather 

than  ability.     In  terras  of  national  norms  salaries 

tend  to  be  high  for  instructors  and  ]  ov/  for  -^^of  essor-' . 

This  may  encourage  promising  young'  teache^r.  to  come  to 

Massachusetts  but  discourages  them  from  staying.  Ah 

present  faculty  are  required  to  participate     in  the 

Massachusetts     retirement  plan  whereas  some  other  states 

permit  a  choice  between  a  state  plan  and  a  national 

plan  such  as  TIAA.     Generally  speaking  there  are 

elements  in  the  present  situation  that  tend  to  protect 

older  teachers, even  permitting  them  to  stand  still, 

and  to  discourage  many  younger  teachers  from  thinking  about 

a  future  in  Massachusetts  public  higher e  ducationo 

As  for  conflict,  this  is  an  Inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  change.     We  generally  associate  conflict  and 
confrontations  with  students,  but  they  also  may  be 
viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  faculty  relation- 
ships with  students,  administrators,  trustees  or 
legislators.     Students  and  faculty  are  seen  as  con- 
fronting each  other  over  student  participation  in 
questions  of  teaching  and  curriculum.     In  other  cases, 
the  issue  appears  to  be  faculty  participation  in  ad- 
ministrative decision  jnaking  involving  top  college 
officers,   trustees  or  the  state  government.  The  author 
believes  that  campus  disruptions  and  possibly  a  strong 
union  movement  among  faculty  will  follow  if  these  issues 
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are  not  resolved. 

The  paper  questions  the  traditional  tenure 
system  used  in  Massachusetts.     Tenure  decisions, 
Lehoullier  argues,  are  often  made  in  haste  and  reoonted 
at  leisure.     Among  the  alternatives  to  the  present 
system,  the  paper  favors  a  five  year  preliminary 
period  followed  by  a  ten  year  contract  with  review 
and  permanent    tenure   at  that  point.     This  will  pro- 
tect academic  x reedom,  which  is  the  major  justification 
for  tenure,  and  strengthen  the  quality  of  the  faculty 
as  a  whole. 

In  quite  a  different  direction,  the  paper  turns  to 
faculty  utilization  and  discusser  ways  in  which  talents 
of  teachers  may  be  shared  by  more  than  one  college. 
The  author  favors  moving  faculty  from  one  campus  to 
another  rather  than  students  which  is  the  practice 
in  the  five  colleges  project  in  western  Massachusetts, 


IV 

Student  Rights  and  Obligations 
Two  papers  dealing  with  rights  and  obligations 
consider  some  of  the  critical  aspects  of  student  un- 
rest.    Emely  Katz,  author  of  the  first  paper,  believes 
the  intense  concern  over  the  issues  may  be  explained 
by  three  factors:  depersonalization  of  the  college 
and  university;  the  rise  of  student  activism;   and  a 
failure  of  administration  and  faculty  to  respond 
openly  to  student  complaints  or  proposals.  Some 
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of  these  issues  are  considerd  from  three  points 
of  view--the  role  of  the  student  in  the  academic 
community;   rights  and  obligations  in  academic  af- 
fairs;  and  rights  and  obligations  in  extra  curricular 
affairs . 

The  student's  place  in  the  academic  community  is 
considered  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  specifically 
in  loco  parentis,  ex  contractu  and  the  fiduciary  concept. 
In  e ach  case,  the  question  involves  disciplinary  action 
against  students  without  regard  for  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.     Students  find  the  fiduciary 
principle  the  least  objectionable  because  it  provides 
for  prior  notice  and  hearing  before  dismissal. 

Grading,  participation  in  curricular  matters  and 
privacy  of  records  are  major  considerations  in  regard 
to  academic  affairs.     The  author  believes  there  is 
some  evidence  of  bias  in  grading  and  urges  reasonable 
recourse  to  review  in  questionable  cases.  Another 
demand  calls  for  privacy  of  personal  and  academic 
records  maintained  by  the  institution.     Beyond  this, 
students  are  asking  for  the  right  to  participate  in  a 
wide  range  of  academic  matters--admissions ,  programs, 
courses,  evaluation,  scheduling,  and  library  policy 
are  among  the  items  mentioned. 

Major  issues  considered  under  extra-curricular 
affairs  are  campus  organization,   off-campus  speakers 
and  freedom  of  the  press.     Students  reject  the  notion 

of  more  or  less  complete  supervision  of  student  organi- 
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zations,  arguing  for  the  right  to  determine  the  nature  of 
organization,   to  select  advisors  or  to  exist  without 
one.     Similarly  they  are  opposed  to  administrative  con- 
trol over  off-campus  speakers  either  for  political 
reasons  or  on  grounds  of  protecting  young  minds.  A 
major  issue  on  many  campuses,   including  Fit chburg- and 
Salem,  has  been  freedom  of  the  press.     Students  are 
insisting  on  a  free  press  and  have  some  court  support 
for  it. 

In  the  second  paper,  William  O'Flarherty,  Jr. 
deals  briefly  with  constitutional  considerations  of 
due  process  and  at  great  length  with  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  student  unrest.     Although  there  has  been 
campus  turmoil  in  the  past,  it  has  never  been  so 
sustained,   so  militant,   so  widespread,   or  involved 
so  many  in  the  academic  community.     The  preponderant 
opinion  is  that  unrest  will  continue  unabated  in 
the  years  ahead.     Therefore  it  is  important  to  try  to 
understand  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  author  considers  four  salient  features.  First, 
how  many  students  are  involved?    About  5%  are  activists. 
There  is  no  count  and  little  agreement  on  the  number  of 
radicals  who  advocate  violence--est imates  range  from 
l~2fo.     The  overwhelming  majority  are  conservative, 
cautious  or  apathetic.     By  and  large  they  tend  to 
side  with  the  activists,  but  are  more  concerned  with 
getting  a  degree  than  social  issues.  Nevertheless, 
as  Cambodia  and  Kent  State  demonstrated,  they  can  be- 
come aroused  over  critical  issues. 
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Second,  what  do  they  want?     Students  want 
more  than,  piecemeal  concessions  to  change--they 
ask  for  changes  that  affect  all  aspects  of  the 
academic  community  and  challenge  the  roots  of 
American  middle  class  society.     Whether  the  students 
are  the  radical  minority,  the  activists  or  the  moderate 
majority,  they  tend  to  reflect  similar  attitudes  about 
social  inequities,   international  policies,  national 
priorities  and  the  flagrant  discrepancies  between 
values  and  practices  of  their  elders. 

Third,  some  analysts  see  the  unrest  as  part  of 
a  relentless  historical  force  essentially  beyond  the 
influence  of  any  single  group  of  students,  violent 
or  conservative.     From  this  point  of  view,  the  move- 
ment represents  a  revolutionary  attempt  by  outsiders 
(in  this  case     blacks  and  young  adults)  to  penetrate 
the  seats  of  power.     As  in  any  revolutionary  activity 
the  activities  are  not  always  of  one  piece,  often  ap- 
pearing illogical,  sporadic,  and  di sconne ct ed--and 
incidentally,  not  necessarily  violent. 

Fourth,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  student  movement  is  not  merely  a  camous  phenomenon, 
but  part  of  a  wider  social  unrest.     As  a  central 
institution  in  our  society  the  university  is  caught 
up  in  issues  that  are  tearing  at  the  very  fabric  of 
contemporary  culture.     Among  other  things,   it  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  the  university  can 

or  should  maintain  its   traditional  posture  of  neutrality 
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standing  above  the  storms  of  political,  social  and 
economic  controversy. 

In  regard  to  due  process,  some  administrators 
view  with  alarm  the  intervention  of  the  courts  in 
areas  that  formerly  were  handled  exclusively  by  the 
universities,  but  O'Plarherty  does  not  believe  the  fears 
are  warrented.     Due  process  is  not  a  bundle  of  legal 
technicalities,  but  a  method  of  providing  fair  play 
for  the  student  So 

V 

Graduate  Education  and  Research 
As  the  title  suggests,  the  task  of  this  Study 
Committee  may  be  seen  as  consisting  of  two  distinct 
but  closely  related  parts.     Separate  working  papers 
were  prepared  for  each  part,  but  this  is  not  to  deny 
that  the  close  relationship  exists.     Although  the  two 
studies  proceeded  independent  of  each  other,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  them  a  rriving  at  comparable  conclusions. 
For  example  both  papers  urge  the  establishment  of 
regional  centers  for  interinstitutional  cooperation, 
and  both  suggest  the  need  to  identify  areas  for  graduate 
study  and  research  that  are  appropriate  for  state  col- 
leges. 

In  her  paper  on  graduate  education,  Linda  Caratarphen 
deals  with  six  topics — a  definition  of  graduate  education; 
cost  and  financing;  enrollment;  degree  programs;  ap- 
priate  roles  for  various  segments  and  for  the  Board; 
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and  progrnms  for  disadvantaged  and  minority  students. 

In  regard  to  definition,  there  are  those  who 
advocate  sharp  distinctions  between  preparation  for 
teaching  or  research  and  between  academic  and  professional 
study.     This  paper  adopted  an  inclusive  definition 
covering  any  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate  level. 

Formulas  for  estimating  costs  of  graduate  study 
are  summarized  and  evaluated.     Generally,  the  author 
believes  the  formulas  should  be  used  with  caution,  be- 
cause they  are  based  on  oversimplified  asstamptions  that 
tend  to  overestimate  the  cost  of  graduate  education. 
The  danger  in  this  is  that  it  may  discourage  educators, 
legislators  and  tax  payers  from  trying  to  finance  the 
program.     In  the  final  analysis,  however,  financing 
must  come  from  the  federal  government,  and  Carstarphen 
discusses  various  forms  it  might  tekeo 

In  regard  to  enrollment,  the  paper  takes  a  look 
at  projections,  the  optimum  size  and  the  issue  of 
manpower  needs,  particularly  in  view  of  the  present 
"glut  on  the  market."     The  major  conclusion  favors 
increased  opportunities  for  graduate  study  at  public 
institutions  of  higher  education,  but  only  when 
faculty  and  f acilit ies  are  available  for  quality  graduate 
study. 

Currently,  most  degrees  are  for  work  in  conventional 
fields  of  study.     New  programs  should  be  developed  es- 
pecially in  professional  education.     Another  question 

in  this  connection  involves  the  kind  of  degrees  that 
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should  be  offered.     Possibilities  Include  the  master's 
degree,   internediate  degrees,  different  doctorates  for 
teaching  and  research,  and  post  doctoral  degrees. 
Recommendations  favor  a  strong  master's  degree,  serious 
consideration  of  an  intermediate  degree,  attention 
to  different  programs  at  the  doctoral  level  for  teaching 
and  research  but  less  conce-r.  about  its  title,  and  no  post 
doctoral  degrees,  at  least  at  present. 

Based  on  the  roles  and  progress  thus  far,  the 
author  recommends  the  development  of  master's  profes- 
sional programs  at  the  state  colleges,  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  Lowell  Tech,  increased  emphasis  on  graduate 
study  at  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston  as  the 
urban  university  in  the  system,  and  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  regional  centers  for  graduate  study. 

Finally,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
University  at  Amherst  little  appears  to  have  been  done 
for  the  disadvantaged  graduate  student.     Programs  of 
other  state  systems  and  the  private  sector  are  presented 
for  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

The  working  paper  on  research  prepared  by  Susan 
Collins  selects  four  issues  for  considerat ion--the  role 
of  the  college  and  small  university  in  research;  the 
endless  debate  over  the  relationship  between  research 
productivity  and  promotion  or  tenure;   basic  versus 
applied  research;   and  the  present  state  of  the  art  in 
Massachusetts  public  higher  education. 

Consideration  of  research  at  the  University  of 
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Massachusetts  is  conspicuously  minimal  in  the  Collins 
report.     This  is  done  on  the  assumption  that  the 
University  has  set  its  direction  and  will  present 
fewer  problems  for  the  Committee.     A  brief  survey  of 
research  in  the  Commonwealth's  public  colleges  and 
universities  reveals  significant  activity  only  at 
the  University  at  Amherst  with  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  a  poor  second.     In  addition  to  the  lack  of 
time  and  resources  the  survey  uncovered  a  lack  of  interest 
at  four  year  colleges  to  be  more  than  a  "teaching 
institution."     This  may  be  an  administrator's  excuse 
rather  than  a  statement  of  policy,  and  a  major  portion 
of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  issue  of  research  at  the 
colleges  and  smaller  universities.     The  author  argues 
that  a  lack  of  free  time  and  resources  severely  limits 
research  opportunities  at  all  but  the  larger  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.     A  number  of  suggestions  are 
made  for  providing  faculty  with  free  time  on  some 
regular  basis.     Collins  believes  that  one  solution  may 
be  to  consolidate  resources  by  establishing  regional 
research  centers  serving  several  institutions,  possibly 
private  as  well  as  public. 

A  related  question  involves  the  type  of  research 
that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  smaller  universities 
and  the  state  colleges.     The  author  views  their  role 
as  a  responsibility  for  applied  research  dealing  with 
education  or  regional  problems » 

The  paper  can  add  nothing  new  to  the  debate  on 
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the  relative  importance  of  teaching  and  research,  but 
it  urges  that  some  attempt  be  made  to  mediate  between 
these  two  academic  interests.     As  for  the  other  debate 
over  basic  or  applied  research,  academic,  philosophical 
and  political  issues  are  considered,  but  no  easy  re- 
solutions are  proposed,  particularly  on  the  issue  of 
classified  research  for  government  projects.  However, 
the  author  suggests  that  public  institutions  may  be 
obliged  to  undertake  research  in  the  public  interest 
even  if  private  colleges  and  universities  do  noto 

VI 

Enrollment,  Admissions  and  Student 
Retention 

In  his  paper,  Philip  Collins  points  out  that 
the  demand  for  places  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  increasing  for  three  reasons:    (1)  the  edu- 
cational requirements  imposed  by  a  technological  society; 
(2)  the  pressures  of  our  society  that  emphasize  college 
credits  and  degrees  as  prerequisites  for  both  social 
mobility  and    economic  success;   and  (3)  the  tendency  for 
youth  to  use  higher  education  as  a  refuge  from  the  "real" 
world  including  at  least  during  the  past  decade  escape 
from  the  draft.     The  enrollment  growth  is  also  fed  by 
college  expectations  of  marginally  successful  high 
school  graduates  and  the  philosophy  of  public  higher 
education  that  supports  open  enrollment  for  all  who 
aspire  to  and  can  profit  from  college  or  university 
schooling. 
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Projections  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  indicate  that  by  1980  there  may  be  a  gap  of 
113,000  places  between  students  desiring  to  attend  college 
and  provisions  for  them  at  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  education.     There  is  not  only  little  doubt 
that  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply,  but  in  view  of 
the  financial  problems  faced  by  private  colleges  and 
universities,  responsibility  for  bridging  the  gap 
probably  will  fall  upon  the  public  sector. 

Philosophically,  Collins  urgefi  the  Committee  to 
consider  the  implications  of  open  enrollment.     At  one 
extreme  there  are  those  who  blame     an  outmoded  curriculum 
for  the  inability  of  many  who  would  attend  college  to 
profit  from  it.     Others  continue  to  argue  from  an  elitist 
point  of  view--educat ion  is  for  the  few  who  can  make  it, 
and  education  for  all  is  education  for  none.     In  between, 
there  are  those  who  believe  there  may  be  many  varieties  of 
quality  higher  education  and  they  see  the  solution  in 
experimenting  with  variations  on  the  conventional  degree- 
credit  theme. 

On  admissions,  the  author     suggests  that  there 
are  three  possible  bases  for  policy,  elitist,  three-track 
and  diversified.   Beyond  that  there  are  the  special 
problems  of  admission  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
calling  for  special  admissions  procedures  and  remedial 
programs  for  upgrading  such  students.     The  author  sees 
community  colleges  assuming  major  responsibility  for 
helping  the  disadvantaged  make  the  transition  to  higher 
educat  ion* 
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In  regard  to  transfers,  the  paper  emphasizes  the 
noed  for  more  sympathetic  cooperation  with  community 
colleges  and  their  students,  especinlly  on  the  part  of 
the  state  colleges.     This  must     include  more  flexible 
policies  on  acceptance  ofcourse  credits  and  the  pro- 
vision of  greater  help  to  transfers  during  the  transition 
period. 

Finally  on  the  question  of  retention,  Collins 
points  out  that  students  may  withdraw  from  college  for 
many  reasons  only  one  of  which  is  failure.     This  calls 
for  more  flexible  procedures  for  counseling  both  the 
potential  failures  and  for  handling  students  who  may 
move  in  and  out  of  college  over  a  period  of  years. 

VII 

Continuing  Education 
and  Public  Service 

Joanne  Grossman  starts  her  paper  with  a  consideration 
of  definitions.  This  is  necessary  because  the  terms  tend 
to  have  a  collection  of  meanings  so  that  at  different 
times  for  different  people  they  may  refer  to  formal 
or  informal  programs,  for  degree  credit  or  not  for  credit, 
aimed  at  solving  problems  that  are  individual-oriented 
or  conr-.unit y-or iented .     A  master  olan  probably  cannot 
do  much  to  refine  these  definitions,  but  it  must  be 
aware  of  the  variations. 

Closely  related  to  the  variations  in  definition, 

the  Committee  should  also  be  aware  of  four  questions 
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about  which  there  nre  differences  of  opinion  or 
emphfisis.     First,   is  credit  or  non-credit  education 
more  important?     Second,  should  degree  urograms  for 
adults  be  the  same  as  or  different  from  comparable 
programs  for  younger  students?     Third,   is  adult  education 
too  vocational  at  the  expense  of  traditional  collegiate 
emohasis  on  general  education?     Fourth,   should  the 
orientation  in  continuing  education  be  toward  the 
individual  or  the  community? 

Turning  from  definitions,  the  oaper  considers  the 
situation  at  present  in  selected  areas  and  finds  serious 
inadequacies.     With  notable  exceotions  among  corar.unity 
colleges,   continuing  education  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  part  time  credit  programs  offered  as  day  school  at 
night  with  little  or  no  attention  to  special  characteris- 
tics or  needs  of  adult  students. 

Grossman  points  out  that  colleges  and  universities 
are  not  solely  responsible  for  higher  continuing  edu- 
cation.    Government  agencies,  industry  and  proprietary 
schools  are  notable  participants  in  the  educational 
enterprise.     It  is  not  possible  to  assign  shares  of  the 
task  arbitrarily  to  particular  institutions,  but  there 
is  a  need  for  improved  com-^ouni  cat  ions  between  tne  many 
continuing  education  agencies. 

In  community  service,   cooperative  extension  and 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  represent 
the  major  activity  in  an  area  where  the  record  is  spotty. 
However,  some  evidence  of  increased  commitment  and  cap- 
ability can  be  observed  in  connection  with  Title  I,  This 
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is  especially  so  among  some  of  the  community  colleges, 

Finnlly,  the  author  asks:  who  shall  finance 
continuing  education?       This  involves  a  long  standing, 
running  debate  between  those  who  would  have  adults  pay 
their  own  way  and  those  who  believes  society  owes 
adults  the  same  subsidy  provided  for  younger  students. 
At  present  part  time  students  in  Massachusetts  pay 
2-f  times  more  for  credit  courses  than  day  tim.e  counter- 
parts. 

Four  needs  emerge  from  this  analysis:     ooo ''dination, 
which  includes  a  system  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
information;   leadership  development  for  teachers  and 
administrators;   program  development;  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  methods  of  financing. 

VIIT 

Educational  Supoort  Services 
Two  working  papers  were  prepared  for  the  Comr.ittee. 
One  by  Ellen  Mazzone  deals  with  libraries,  audio 
visual  services  and  the  new  media.     Based  on  criteria 
established  by  the  American  Library  Association  and 
the  New  England  Association  for  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,   in  the  system  as  a  whole,  libraries  of  our 
public  institutions  are  ^tricusly  deficient  in  number 
of  volumes  and  professional  staffs  Only  two  or  three 
institutions  meet  staadards  and  some  are  as  high  as 
&Ofj    below  miniraums  set  by  the  two  organizations. 
The  state  colleges  are  in  particularly  acute  condition. 
Although  $5  million  was  appropriated  it  is  far  short 
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of  the  estimated  $35  million  needed  to  cfitch  up. 

For  the  seventies  there  are  a  number  of  trends 
that  must  be  considered  in  the  development  of  a  state 
plan.  First,   there  are  several  cooperative  plans  for 
the  storage  and  retrieval  of  library  materials.  Inter- 
institutional  loans,  regional  planning  and  cooperative 
microreproduction  are  strongly  recommended  as  areas 
for  serious  considerat iono  Second,  although  the  book  is 
not  going  to  be  obsolete  for  some  time  to  come,  learning 
resource  centers  will  play  an  increasing  part  in  the 
teaching  process.     Third,  many  new  technologies  are  being 
developed  that  will  automate  library  services.     One  of 
them,  the  New  England  Library  Information  Network,  has 
pioneered  in  regional  communications  and  offers  significant 
possibilities  for  the  Commonwealth.     These  developments 
will  not  only  strengthen  statewide  resources,  but  may 
raise  questions  about  the  ALA  criteria  for  individual 
colle  ct  ions, 

Massachusetts  is  also  lagging  when  it  comes  to 
audio-visual  services  and  the  new  media  such  as  video 
tape,   instructional  television  and  community  antenna 
television.     Immediately,  and  not  necessarily  at  great 
expense,  learning  resource  centers  should  be  established 
to  provide  general  instruction  and  continuing  education 
programs,     A  second  immediate  service  might  be  the 
development  of  media  workshops  to  instruct  faculty. 
Third,  there  should  be  a  professional  training  program, 
probably  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Finally, 
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the  state  needs  to  create  a  resource  center. 

The  second  paper  by  Martha  Katz  deals  with  museums 
and  computers.     A  report  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation by  Sara  Hunter  is  recommended  to  the  Committee. 
Except  for  this  there  is  little  information  about 
the  availability  or  use  of  museums  as  a  teaching  re- 
source.    The  author  suspects  they  go  unused  and  urges 
an  inventory  as  a  first  step  toward  more  effective  ex- 
ploitation of  this  support  service. 

Major  attention  is  devoted  to  programed  learning 
and  computer-aided  instruction.  Linear  and  branching 
methods  of  programing  are  described  and  evaluated,  but 
Katz  points  out  that  the  earlier  teaching  machine  seems 
relatively  primitive  in  view  of  the  computer.     The  com- 
puter goes  beyond  being  a  faster  and  more  complex 
teaching  machine.     In  addition  to  programed  learning, 
it  may  be  used  as  a  supplementary  tool  to  strengthen 
conventionally  taught  courses  ranging  from  sciences  to 
history  for  such  purposes  as  problem  solving,  simulation, 
or  student  research. 

Among  the  issues  related  to  the  adoption  of 
computer-aided  instruction,  one  involves  the  faculty 
who  tend  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  computer's  potential 
uses  and  are  probably  suspicious  of  it.     A  second  issue 
is  financial  and  technical.     The  author  warns  against 
attempting  long  range  planning  because  the  field  changes 
too  rapidly  to  plan  for  more  than  five  years.  One 
technical  decision  that  must  be  made  involves  the  type 
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of  inst allflt ion--decisions  between  batch  processing 
and  time  sharing  and  between  centralized  and  regional 
processing  centers.   The  author  appears  to  favor  time 
sharing  and  regional  centers » 

IX 

Organization  of  Higher  Education 

Denis  R.  Tippo  begins  the  discussion  of  the 
organization  of  higher  education  with  a  consideration 
of  national  or  general  issues  related  to  the  coordination 
of  a  statewide  sy3tem--the  need  for  a  system  and  the 
functions  of  a  coordinating  board  in  relation  to  the 
various  segments.     Of  the  three  main  types  of  agency-- 
voluntary,  coordinating  and  governing — the  author  con- 
cludes that  a  coordinating  board  is  the  most  approp- 
riate form  for  Massachusetts. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  Tippo  describes 
the  Massachusetts  system  as  "chaotic"  and  "unsystematic." 
He  finds  the  state  college  segment  responsible  for  major 
problems — essentially  due  to  ambitions  to  become  uni- 
versities, or  perhaps  conversely,  an  inability  to  find 
a  distinctive  place  in  the  system.     Support  for  this 
judgment  comes  from  developments  in  California  and  from 
anecdotal  evidence  in  Massachusetts. 

The  paper  presents  tv/o  alternative  solutions  and 
comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of  a  du.pl  ^^ystem — one  seg- 
ment consisting  of  institutions  offering  baccalaurepte  and 
graduate  degrees,  one  segment  consisting  of  the  two 
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year  colleges,  with  coordination  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,     The  author  argues  that  this 
would  eliminate  unhealthy  competition  and  permit  the 
transformation  of  the  four  year  colleges  into 
institutions  with  different  distinctive  specialties. 

X 

Academic  Information  Systems 

Joseph  Burke  starts  by  pointing  out  the  colleges 
and  universities  have  become  complex  organizations, 
but  their  administrative  practices  are  outmoded  and 
inadequate.     Thus  there  is  a  great  need  for  more  sophis- 
ticated management  tools.     Massachusetts  needs  a 
management  information  system  (MIS)  which  serves  three 
purposes.     First,  it  encompasses  planning,  programming 
and  budgeting  (PPBS).     Second,  it  organizes  information 
into  meaningful  aggregates  which  perform  the  following 
functions:  data  acquisition,  data  storage  and  retrieval, 
computer  programming  and  feedback  for  decision  making. 
Third,  the  system  must  be  flexible  and  responsive  so  that 
it  is  capable  of  diagnosis,  projection  and  growtho 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  need  for  and  the  es- 
sentials of  a  system  are  clear,  problems  inhibit  its 
development.     First, installation  is  complex  and  ex- 
pensive.    One  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  industry 
is  the  necessity  to  proceed  with  caution,  step  by  step. 
Second,   it  is  possible  to  assign  values  to  economic  out- 
puts, but  educational  outputs  are  another  matter  because 
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the  benefits  of  education  are  difficult  to  quantify. 
Those  working  on  MIS  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  that  must  be  solved.  At  present  there  does 
not  aopear  to  be  an  answer.     A  final  problem,  less  sub- 
stantive but  still  real,  is  the  suspicion  and  resistance 
on  the  part  of  faculty  and  administrators,  particularly 
the  former. 

Nationally,  the  V/estern  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  is  attempting  to  develop  a  management 
information  system  (ViTECHE  -  MIS).     The  project  is  funded 
by  the  federal  government,  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  cooperating  institutions.  In  the 
Commonwealth  the  situation  is  disorganized  and  unclear. 
The  University  of  Massachusetts  appears  to  be  the  only 
institution  attempting  to  develop  a  true  system.  Other 
institutions  move  on  their  own* adding  computer  facilities 
more  or  less  at  random  where  they  see  the  need  and  can 
find  the  money.     At  this  early  stage  it  is  important  to 
inaugurate  a  coordinated  approach  that  can  serve  the 
entire  state  system  of  higher  e ducation. 

According  to  Burke,  there  are  two  ways  to  organize 
a  management  information  system — one  is  centralized  at 
a  single  location  and  the  other  is  the  creation  of 
regional  centers.   The  author  strongly  favors  the  latter 
as  being  both  more  versatile  and  more  economical. 


XI 

Financing  Higher  Education 

Jeffrey  Muasraan  presents  an  essentially  pessamlstlc 
view  of  the  problems  of  financing  higher  education.  He 
begins  by  pointing  out  that  education  is  only  one  of 
many  worthy  demands  on  the  tax  dollar.     In  the  battle 
for  priorities,   colleges  and  universities  must  make 
their  case  in  terms  of  education  as  a  sound  capital 
investment  in  manpower  to  make  a  better  society.  This 
is  more  easily  said  than  done. 

A  present  public  higher e ducation  is  not  adequately 
funded  in  Massachusetts.     The  deficiencies  Include 
systematic  annual  cutbacks  on  requests  for  maintenance 
budgets  and  capital  outlay,  limited  investment  in  the 
development  of  graduate  education,  and  no  provisions 
for  funding  of  research  or  continuing  education.  Private 
Institutions  of  higher  e ducation  are  another  area 
needing  public  financial  support.   They  take  care  of  a 
large  share  of  the  higher  education  enrollment  in 
Massachusetts,   but  they  must  have  financial  help  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  absorb  their  share  of  increas- 
ing enrollments. 

V/here  is  the  money  coming  from?     Although  there 
must  be  increased  appropriations  Including  a  larger 
state  scholarship  orogram,  the  author  believes  that 
we  must  also  look  elsewhere.     One  possibility  would 
be  to  Increase  tuition  at  public  institutions,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  practical  solution.  Mussman 
does  suggest,  however,  the  introduction  of  graduated 
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tuition  scale  based  on  ability  to  pay.     Insofar  as 
the  private  sector  is  concerned,  financial  difficulties 
might  be  alleviated  in  two  ways.     One  way  is  by  intro- 
ducing an  extensive  s cholar ship  and  loan  program  under- 
written by  the  government.     Another  solution  might  be 
to  permit  colleges  and  universities  to  undertake  profit- 
making  ventures. 

In  regard  to  problems  and  procedures  for  the  next 
decade,  Mussman  points  out  that  the  budget  question  in- 
evitably brings  the  state  government  and  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  into  direct  conflict.     The  uni- 
versity believes  it  must  have  autonomy  and  the  state  re- 
quires centralized  supervision  over  expenditure  of 
public  funds.     The  solution  may  lie  in  a  stronger  role 
for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  as  a  supra-agency 
that  would  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. 

The  issue  of  long  range  budget  projection  presents 
serious  problems o    At  present  there  is  no  adequate  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts.     The  author  discusses  two  possibllitie 
One  involves  the  use  of  an  elaborate  system  of  formulas 
related  to  enrollment  and  faculty/student  ratios.  A 
second  approach--and  the  one  favored  by  Mussman--in- 
volves  some  form  of  PPBS.     Data  inputs  that  would  be 
required  are  described  in  the  paper. 

In  view  of  the  present  lack  of  data,  Mussman  argues 
that  any  projection  is  highly  speculative,  and  he  cannot 
improve  on  a  projection  made  by  the  Board     of  Higher  Edu- 
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cation  for  the  Massachusetts  Tax  Commission  in  the 
spring  of  1970.     Projections  are  made  at  three  levels 
ranging  from  no  provisions  for  growth  to  desirable 
annual  progress,  requiring  annual  appropriations  by 
1980  ranging  from  $369  million  to  :!^958  million. 

XII 

Space  Needs  for  Higher  Education 

In  her  paper,   Glenda  J,  Starr  begins  with  the  As- 
sumption that  ultimately  substandard  space  and 
facilities  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  public  higher 
educat ion--discouraglng  good  faculty  and  students  from 
attending,  impairing  morale  and  hindering  Innovation, 
Improved  facilities  are  much  needed  on  many  campuses 
in  the  Massachusetts  system. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  planning  is  a  com- 
plete Inventory  and  evaluation  of  existing  facilities. 
The  Commonwealth  is  fortunate  that  such  a  study  has  been 
done  by  the  Facilities  Inventory  Project  Staff.  The 
FIPS  study  provides  a  room  by  room  inventory  for  both 
public  and  private  sectors.     There  is  also  a  preliminary 
projection  of  future  needs.     Currently  FIPS  is  en- 
gaged in  a  space  utilization  study.  Although  the  author 
believes  the  study  has  certain  limitations,   it  should 
eliminate  much  Inefficient  use  of  space.     The  paper 
recommends  close  cooperation  with  FIPS  and  its  sponsor, 
the  Higher  Education  Pacilities  Commission, 

In  addition  to  the  inventory  certain  principles 
of  space  projection  should  be  kept  in  mind.     One  Im- 
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portant  and  frustrating  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  projections  are  influenced  by  many  variables — 
goals,  faculty,  students,  program,  envlronment--all 
of  these  influence  space  requirements.     This  implies 
that   projections  based  on  so  many  feet  per  student 
are  highly  oversimplified  and  calls  for  more  sophis- 
ticated methods  of  simulation  using  the  computer. 

The  paper  introduces  five  problem  areas  that 
must  be  considered  in  planning  space.  First,  there 
are  technical  questions  which  require  planning  to 
allow  for  the  introduction  of  innovations  in  teaching 
methods.   Second,  there  are  problems  of  planning  for 
the  most  efficient  use  of  space.  In  this  connection 
Starr  urges  serious  consideration  of  shared  space. 
Third,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  for  flexibility 
and  expansion.     Fourth,  there  are  the  social  and 
psychological  needs  of  the  academic  community  and 
the  larger  community  where  the  institution  is  located. 

Fifth,  financing  and  budgeting  represents  a  dif- 
ficult planning  problem,  particularly  for  the  Study 
Committee.     Formulas  and  steps  may  be  laid  out,  but 
the  author  emphasizes  that  budgeting  can  be  realistic 
only  in  the  context  of  the  total  plan.   Only  thei.  Is 
it  really  possible  to  think  about  the  costs  for  a  pro- 
cess that  begins  with  on-site  development  and  enas 
with  furniture. 
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